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THE FUTURE OP PHILOSOPHY AS A UNIVERSITY STUDY 

AT a recent discussion of the merits of a certain candidate 
for an important academic position the writer mentioned as 
one of his qualifications that he was a man of a philosophical temper 
of mind. At this one of those present, a distinguished scientist of 
large experience in university administration, was seen to smile 
and look knowingly at his colleagues. On observing the look of 
surprise which this attitude called forth in the speaker he leaned 
over to him and whispered, " Perhaps you don't realize it, but among 
us such a description would hardly be taken as a recommendation. ' ' 

Am I wrong in thinking that this attitude is typical of an esti- 
mate of the value of philosophy as a university study which is far 
more widespread than philosophers like to think? Not all de- 
votees of the physical sciences are so outspoken as Ray Lankester 
when in his preface to Mr. Hugh Elliot's book on "Modern Science 
and the Illusions of Professor Bergson," he frees his mind as to 
"those who in a thoroughgoing way occupy themselves in collecting 
and comparing and classifying all the absurdities which have been 
put forward as 'metaphysics' or 'metaphysical speculation.' " 1 But 
it is not too much to say that to many serious men of science the group 
of studies with which the philosophical department of our universi- 
ties is concerned is regarded as a luxury rather than as a necessity, 
legitimate for those who have the time to give to such things but not 
worthy any longer of the structural place in the organism of uni- 
versity study which in their introductory lectures as to the nature of 
philosophy all philosophers with one accord claim for it. 

It would seem worth while, therefore, to raise again the question 
as to the place of philosophical study in the modern university and 
to ask ourselves what we may fairly expect it to do for us and how 
far this expectation is justified by its present performance. The 
discussion at the last meeting of the Philosophical Association 
showed that, in spite of Professor Woodbridge's emphatic disap- 
proval, not a few philosophers feel the need of redefining their 
work in its larger relations and demonstrating if they can to a world 
whose conscience shows it to be singularly callous on questions of 
unemployment, that they at least have a right to exist. 

To this larger question I propose to make no direct contribution. 

1 Pp. vii, viii. 
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1 shall content myself with one particular phase of it, namely, that 
which concerns the future of philosophy as a university study. 
"Why is it not more highly esteemed 1 Who is to blame, the students 
or the professors in other faculties or the teachers of philosophy 
themselves ? Or is the present situation due to a complex of different 
factors, each of which has contributed its part ? 

Into the diagnosis of the case I do not propose to enter at length 
for it appears in the last analysis to be a very simple one. It is 
one more case of specialization run to seed. Philosophy, as its name 
implies, started out as the quest of wisdom. It was the attempt to 
give a comprehensive survey of the great questions that affect human 
life and destiny, to appraise their relative importance and as a 
result of this analysis to determine the standards which should 
regulate conduct. This original conception which makes philosophy 
a cultural study concerned with meanings and values has been 
superseded for the most part by another which makes it a science 
among sciences, namely, one part, not the most interesting by any 
means, of the history of human thought. 

It is not hard to understand how this has come about. Two 
different interests which the philosopher shares with other men have 
gained an undue control of his time and thought and diverted his 
energies to a greater extent than he himself often realizes from 
what ought to be his central interest. We may call these the trade 
interest and the game interest. First of all, the trade interest. Like 
all professionals who live by their trade the philosopher feels the 
need of showing that there is some particular thing that he can do 
that nobody else can do, in order to justify the salary which he 
draws. But wisdom is too subtle and evasive a thing for any man to 
claim a monopoly of it and in these days of multiplying sciences the 
man who would include all knowledge in his field would find 
himself a candidate for an insane asylum rather than for a pro- 
fessor 's chair. One after another the special subjects which made up 
the stock in trade of the older philosophers have set up in business for 
themselves, religion, politics, history, law, the study of the physical 
universe itself in all its varying manifestations, most recently psy- 
chology. Logic, ethics and esthetics still remain but they, too, have 
given warning and may depart at any moment. Wherever he goes 
the philosopher finds the field already tenanted. What can he offer 
to justify his existence and prove his right as a man of science to sit 
in the councils of the scientists 1 The answer which the teachers of 
philosophy have given is as original as it is inevitable. They offer as 
their special subject matter the history of philosophy itself. Grant, 
if- you will, that the scientists have more and more been elbowing the 
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philosophers out of their jobs. Let us tell in detail the story of how 
the elbowing has been done and make of the telling of it a job of 
its own for which we can claim right of way over all competitors. 
So the history of philosophy, in the sense of a detailed study of the 
successive formulations of the different problems with which the 
philosophers of the past have been concerned, has become the special 
stock in trade of the professional philosopher, and when men speak 
of philosophy as a university study, it is this of which they think 
first of all. 

And the other interest which accounts for the present attitude 
toward philosophy I have called the game interest. It is an interest 
that we all share to greater or less degree, but which in the philoso- 
pher takes a peculiar and original form. It is the interest of 
doing a thing for the sake of showing how well you can do it, irre- 
spective of the end to be accomplished by the doing of it. In 
the philosopher it is the interest of thinking for thinking's sake, 
of defining and redefining, analyzing and reanalyzing, controverting 
and recontroverting, not for the sake of getting anything in parti- 
cular accomplished by this elaborate paraphernalia but for the sake 
of showing that you are cleverer than the other fellow at the game 
you are both playing. Anyone who has attended meetings of 
philosophers when they were discussing such subjects as the theory 
of knowledge will understand what I mean and will not find it 
hard to comprehend why scientists smile when men are commended 
to their favorable attention on the ground that they possess the 
philosophical habit of mind. It was not a chemist or a physicist, 
but one of the ablest of contemporary German philosophers who 
described metaphysics as "the systematic misuse of a terminology 
that had been invented for the very purpose of being misused." 

Now I should be the last to say a word against either of these 
two interests. They have their place in life and they have their 
place in philosophy, but I submit that of themselves they are not 
capital enough on which to run the business of philosophy in a 
modern university. For philosophy as a university study has a 
service to render, the importance of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate, yet which at the present time, for the reasons which I have 
mentioned and others which might be added, is not being fully 
performed. It is the old service with which philosophy began, 
the service of teaching men how to look at things in the large and 
to establish standards by which to measure values and appraise 
differences. This, I repeat, is something which was never more 
needed than today. It is needed in the world at large where issues 
are constantly being joined on irrelevancies and men fight for 
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causes which they do not understand. It is needed above all in 
the university in those precious years when young men are waking up 
to the possibilities of thought and with the tree of knowledge be- 
fore them and only four or five years in which to pluck its fruits 
must choose either intelligently or ignorantly which to take and 
which to leave. 

For the disheartening thing about the situation as we see it to- 
day is that while teachers of philosophy in their pursuit of the 
lesser ends of which we have been speaking have allowed their 
original and major interest more and more to fall into the back- 
ground there has been no one else to take their place. We have seen 
that the present difficulty with philosophy in our universities is 
specialization run to seed, but it would be a mistake to hold the 
philosophers responsible for this. What has happened to them 
has been happening to everybody else. We have all been too busy 
to see things in the large and to think whole thoughts. We have 
been immersing ourselves more and more in our narrow group 
interests, disciplines as we call them in our academic lingo, until 
the university has become an epitome of the larger world, a place 
where vested interests fight for their own rights because there is 
no one to stand for the rights of society as a whole. This vacant 
place the philosopher should fill. He should concern himself with 
those larger interests which belong to humanity as a whole. It 
is his function to interpret men to one another. But what hope is 
there of his furnishing such a unifying influence in the world at 
large if he is unable to unify that smaller group of men who 
by their very profession are committed to the pursuit of knowledge ? 

In particular there are three groups of men in the university to 
whom the philosopher has a responsibility. These are, first, the rank 
and file of undergraduates who do not expect to specialize in 
philosophy; secondly, those students, undergraduate or graduate, 
who specialize in philosophy because they expect to teach it; 
thirdly, his colleagues in other departments who are interested 
in the bearing of their subjects upon the larger questions of mean- 
ing and value with which philosophy is concerned. 

The second of these groups I can pass over with a word, for 
they bulk largest in the time and thought of philosophical teachers. 
Most courses in the department are planned with them in view and 
in these courses the two interests to which I have already alluded 
find full scope for their exercise. This is entirely legitimate provided 
they do not crowd out other and more important matters and pro- 
vided the needs of other groups are not neglected. What these 
needs are I desire to consider somewhat more in detail. 
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And first of the undergraduate who studies philosophy for 
cultural purposes, or would study it if he knew what it could do for 
him. What ought we to expect his course in philosophy to do for 
him? Two things at least it ought to give him, the power to think 
independently and the ability to differ intelligently. 

First, the power to think independently. In a sense this is the 
purpose of all university study, but in other departments the primary 
object is the acquisition of a particular body of knowledge and the 
training in correct thinking that results is a by-product. In phi- 
losophy one faces the ultimate questions which push thought to its 
farthest limits, such questions as the nature of reality, the test of 
truth, the meaning of beauty or of goodness or of life itself. How 
shall one deal with these permanent questions of the soul that recur 
from age to age, that transcend nation and race, that find their ex- 
pression in the masterpieces of literature and art because they ap- 
peal to something which is essentially human? What shall we think 
of the different answers that have been given to these questions by 
those who have thought about them before us? What shall be our 
attitude to those whose answers to these great questions differ from 
our own? Above all, how shall we gain a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the conflicting ideals whose struggle age after age in ever 
new and baffling forms makes up what we call the history of civili- 
zation ? 

As to just what the questions are with which such a general 
cultural course in philosophy should concern itself, there will doubt- 
less be difference of opinion. It is enough to say that they should 
be questions which have to do with standards and values and the 
grounds on which our acceptance of such standards and values 
must rest, — such questions as the meaning of life, the nature of 
personality, the mystery of evil, the function of the state, the ideal 
for society, the existence of God. These are questions which every 
man must face just because he is man and which he will face in- 
telligently or blindly according to the help which comes to him 
through the experience of those who have faced these questions be- 
fore him. Many attempts have been made to draw the line between 
science and philosophy. Professor James, it will be remembered, 
drew it between our answered and our unanswered questions. 
"Philosophy," he says, "has become a collective name for questions 
that have not yet been answered to the satisfaction of all by whom 
they have been asked. " 2 I suggest as an alternative the 
following, "Science is the name we give to the group of studies 
which deals with those questions the answer to which we can be 

2 " Some Problems of Philosophy," 1911, p. 23. 
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content to take at second hand. Philosophy is the name that 
we give to the study which deals with those questions the answer 
to which each man must give for himself." In the past religion 
has been our most direct point of contact with these questions, a 
very natural one, for religion is the one interest which concerns 
itself with man 's total nature. Other studies deal with this or that 
special interest, but religion deals with life as a whole. What is 
the meaning of life? What is one's place in the world? What is 
the nature of the ultimate reality on which one depends? What is 
the source of the influences which divide and distract, and what 
hope is there of being able to overcome them? These are the great 
questions of religion because they are the great questions of life 
and because they are the great questions of life they are the great 
questions of philosophy. It is the business of philosophy to meet 
the student at the point where life raises these questions for him, 
to point out the possibilities on the one hand and the other, to 
bring him such help as the experience of the great men of the past 
may have to offer and so help him to the point where he can make 
his own answer or decide that for him, at least, no answer is possible. 

But these great human questions do not meet us in the abstract 
as problems of purely theoretical interest. They take the form of 
rival theories which have embodied themselves in institutions and 
in parties. They meet us in such great facts as the Roman 
Catholic Church, the German Empire, the English Labor Party, 
the Third International, big business and the like. What are these 
but philosophies incarnate? Underlying all practical conflicts of 
fact are conflicts of theory, none the less logical because often un- 
conscious. Philosophy ought to help the student to understand 
these conflicts and to take his place on one side or the other in- 
telligently, knowing what he does and why he does it. 

And not intelligently only, but sympathetically. For these 
old antitheses are not arbitrary but have their roots in deepseated 
tendencies of human nature and the man who would intelli- 
gently adjust himself to the complex life of our time must learn 
not only to understand but also to sympathize with the view which 
he himself opposes and rejects. Such sympathy — the power to see 
with the other man's eyes, to reduce the point of conflict by the 
elimination of all irrelevancies, to maintain the sense of human 
brotherhood unbroken, in spite of difference — this spiritual attitude 
it is the function of the university to foster, and of all the studies 
of the university it is philosophy which must do this. 

But not the disembodied philosophy that often goes by that 
name, the philosophy which has cut loose from its roots in fact. 
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As religion furnishes the natural point of approach to the first 
group of interests with which philosophy deals, so history, 
taking it in the large to include the study of society in the making, 
affords the point of contact with the second. And as a matter of fact, 
if we ask where philosophy in the sense in which we have defined 
it above is actually being taught to-day in our universities, we find 
that it is in the classrooms that deal with history, and the group of 
special sciences with which the historian is most intimately concerned, 
such as sociology, political science and law. For it is in these studies 
more than in any others in the university that the point of view of the 
whole dominates and the questions of values and of standards with 
which philosophy is preeminently concerned hold the center of in- 
terest. What philosophy must do for the university student is not 
to set up a rival study to compete with those who are teaching re- 
ligion and history and law and other similar subjects in a philosoph- 
ical spirit, but to provide that unifying point of view which will 
enable the student to utilize to the full that which they have to 
give him. 

And yet I realize that in saying this I have unduly narrowed 
the field. It is true that religion and history furnish the most 
natural point of contact with philosophy because they are studies 
which in their very nature emphasize the larger view, but there is 
no single one of all the studies of the university which does not at 
one point or another raise the ultimate questions, and there is no 
teacher worthy of the name in whatever classroom he may be sitting 
who does not at some point teach philosophy. Literature is but the 
attempt to interpret, in simple and intelligible language, the con- 
victions by which man lives. Art is but the presentation in plastic 
form of the ideals of the spirit. Physical science itself, when con- 
scientiously studied, leads inevitably to philosophy. For the scientist 
is a man as well as a scientist and the more eminent he is in his 
science the more inevitably will he feel the pull of the great questions 
which physical nature no less than history and religion put to the 
soul of man, the question of the whence and the whither and the 
why. Great conceptions like development, the struggle for exist- 
ence, the origin of species to which the detailed study of the biologi- 
cal laboratory leads reach out almost imperceptibly into those larger 
unanswerable questions which are the concern of philosophy. No 
philosophy can hope to be adequate or satisfying which draws its 
material from a part of the field only, which does not make use in 
its final synthesis of the contributions which come from all the 
sciences. The true faculty of philosophy in the university of the 
future will not be the professors of ethics or of metaphysics or of 
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the philosophy of religion alone, but the group of philosophically 
minded men in all the departments who are thinking each of them 
in his own way of ultimate questions. 

But that faculty still needs to be organized. In all the depart- 
ments men are thinking philosophically, but they are thinking in 
isolation. Some of them are not even aware that they are philos- 
ophizing at all and not a few would resent having the name philos- 
opher applied to them. And yet they are doing the very things which 
we have seen philosophy ought to do. This isolated work ought to be 
correlated and the correlation may well be the responsibility of the 
university department of philosophy. As the philosophical class- 
room ought to be for the undergraduate student a clearing house 
of the different ideas which come to him from the different class- 
rooms, so the philosophical department ought to be for the faculty 
as a whole a clearing house of the different theories and problems 
which emerge in the varied fields of university research. 

An illustration of what I have in mind is the recent Seminary on 
Jurisprudence, given by Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School 
under the Department of Philosophy and Psychology of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences of that University. Of this course Profes- 
sor Perry writes as follows: "It is a graduate Seminary course 
open only to specially selected individuals. The object of the 
course is to discuss the topic of Jurisprudence, not merely from 
the strictly legal point of view, but also in its philosophical, psy- 
chological, sociological, economic and political aspects. The presence 
of representatives of diverse branches of knowledge makes this 
possible. It is a more or less deliberate experiment in the direction 
of breaking down the artificial boundaries which divide departments 
of the University. All of the members agree in regarding the 
Seminary thus far as a pronounced success. It is developing more 
and more fellow-consciousness and mutual understanding. We 
are all beginning to think that something of the sort should be 
done in future years with perhaps some other teacher to lead the 
discussion." 

Why have we waited so long for the giving of such a course 
as this? Why is not the kind of thing that the Harvard philoso- 
phers have asked Professor Pound to do the kind of thing that the 
philosophical department of all our universities should be asking 
of the philosophically minded men in all the more important 
branches of study? 

Partly because the philosopher has not conceived his own task 
broadly enough, but also and even more because of our faulty 
conception of the nature and function of university departments. 
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The department of philosophy has been thought of as a group of 
men who were to do things which in the nature of the case they 
could not do well alone, rather than as a means for bringing 
together all the men in the university who were actually doing 
the work which an ideal department of philosophy should do. 
The ideal department of philosophy, I repeat, should consist of 
the philosophically minded men in all the faculties under the 
chairmanship of a man whose business it is to see that the 
proper correlation is made between them. Such a department 
should, of course, include a chair or chairs to provide for teaching 
the technical matters concerning the history of human thought 
with which the history of philosophy as at present taught is pri- 
marily concerned. But the teacher of the history of philosophy 
need not necessarily be the chairman of the department. He might 
be a teacher of law, or of history, or of literature, or of compara- 
tive religion, or, for that matter, of physical science, provided 
only he were a man with philosophical insight and vision and the 
power to unite men in pursuit of a great and worthy ideal. 

To follow out in detail what would result from the acceptance 
of such a program would lie beyond the scope of this paper. 
It might lead to the postponement of the present course 
in the history of philosophy to the graduate school or its restriction 
to the little group of men who desire to choose that for their 
specialty in life. Or it might result in the reconstruction of that 
course so as to fit it for the large group of men who ought to be 
introduced to the study of philosophy who do not now take it. It 
would certainly mean the provision of a new course or courses 
dealing from the undergraduate point of view with individual and 
social standards and drawing its illustrations far more intimately 
than has been the case in the past from the materials which 
are furnished to the students in other courses. It might be well for 
the time being to banish the name philosophy altogether and to offer 
courses with such titles as "Contemporary Civilization," "Com- 
parative Standards," "Fundamentals of Religion" and the like. 
The main thing to do would be to get men thinking about big 
questions and to get them thinking together. 

More difficult still would it be to secure the needed cooperation 
in the more advanced branches of the subject. One would have 
to feel one's way slowly and by degrees. Professor Perry's sug- 
gestion of a joint Seminary opens one fruitful line of progress. 
Another would be the giving of public courses of lectures in which 
different departments should cooperate, dealing with the philosoph- 
ical aspects of the different studies concerned. It would be 
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desirable to provide as far as possible within each main subject 
of study some course which had to do with the relationship of 
that special study to the larger human problems of which we have 
been speaking. I take it that this is what Professor Woodbridge 
had in mind at the recent meeting of the Philosophical Association 
when he said that what philosophy needed above all things was 
not more discussion of what philosophy should be or do, but 
fruitful work at those concrete problems which meet us on every 
hand and which clamor for solution. But whatever the method 
followed in detail, the main thing to be aimed at should be that the 
men who in their different fields are working out the big human 
problems should be brought together so that their minds should be 
fructified by contact and the bearing of the work of each be seen 
in its relation to that of all the rest. 

This would require, no doubt, a radical change in present uni- 
versity policy and ideals. It would mean the breaking down of 
the hard and fast line of partition between the different depart- 
ments and the abandonment of the conception of a discipline as 
a vested right, which is the most unfortunate of all our legacies 
from the German educational system. But what is philosophy for 
if not to break down barriers and reveal hidden unities. Organiza,- 
tion is after all only a by-product. All beginnings take place in the 
mind, and if only the philosophers conceived their work in a large 
enough way there is nothing in the world of practice which they 
might not ultimately hope to accomplish. They might even work 
that miracle of miracles of making the university again a place 
where reflective thought about the ultimate problems should be re- 
garded as the most important work that a man could do, and mind 
meet mind in common quest of life 's supreme values. 

William Adams Beown. 

Union Theological Seminary. 



THE VALUE OF THEORIES 

THE human mind is an incorrigible maker of fiction, whether it 
be in science or poetry. Theories have always sprung as spon- 
taneously from man's imagination as have fairy tales. Indeed the 
myths of primitive races are at once theories and fairy tales. But 
to the sophisticated scientific consciousness, proving a theory is very 
different from painting a skilful and elaborate imaginative picture. 
If a theory is a fiction, it is at least a rational fiction as remarkable 
for its adherence to facts as for its departure from them. 



